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Topics of the Day. 


A most extraordinary illustration of the haste and carelessness with 
which the work of law-making is sometimes done in our State Legisla 
tures has just been afforded at Albany, A bill was forced through the 
last session of the Legislature with unprecedented secresy and despatch, 
taxing the merchandise brokers one per cent. on all sales of wine and 
ardent spirits, one-half per cent. on all sales of goods imported from 

é flan af A slaw af 
quarters per cent. This tax wunount, in 
than three times the amount of the brokerage which the brokers 


— nett Baie and an 


would 


1 ’ Mather ennds thre 


many cases, to more 


usually receive, and, if levied, would, we believe, pay the interesi .,, 
the national debt, and what is of more consequence, would reduce New 
York to the position of a third-class port, and drive its business to 
Philadelphia and Baltimore. The finishing touch was given to the 
measure by a clause ordering all brokers, no matter how long they 
mav have been doing business, to give bonds for $500 with two tree- 
; The act has created great excitement and confu- 
This is bad enough, but it is not half as bad 


holders as security. 
sion in business circles. 
as the fact—for such we understand it to be, that Governor Fenton 
signed it as a matter of course, and without knowing anything of its 
real significance, and that the New York delegation were in their places 
all through the session and saw the thing done without a word of 
warning or remonstrance. The occurrence, however, may not prove 
wholly unprofitable, if it turn the attention of husiness men to the 
commercial danger of having a city like this represented in the State 
Legislature by the ne minees of dance-houses and grogshops. 


Mr. Davis, of Kentucky, has laid it down in the Senate that if four 
bodies of men meet in Washington, two professing to be the Senate of 
the United States, and two the House of Representatives, the President 
has discretionary power to decide which is the true and which the 
false Senate or House. The conclusion to which this doctrine points is. 
of course, not concealed. ' 
arbitrary power, and take away from Congress all right to judge of the 
qualitications of its members. Under it the Southern members might 
have seceded in 1860, and Mr. Buchanan have then pronounced them 
to be the true Congress, and have delivered the government over into 
their hands, and thus have saved them the trouble of fighting. 
als like this of Davis’s are mainly valuable as indicating the policy of 
the revolutionary party, and the nature of the danger with which we 


It would, in practice, arm the President with 


Avow- 


shall next have to contend. 
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Mr. TRUMBULL, we has st 
amendment to the post-office appropriation | 


are glad to say, 
il 

son appointed during the recess of the Senate by tl 
vacancy not caused by death, resignation, expiration 
or misconduct, shal 


i 


of term of office, 
| receive any salary or compensation for his servic 
This, if sustained by the House a 


nd passed over the President's vt 
for he will doubtless veto it, would be the tirst 


( St p t 
to the practice of the earlier a ivs of the Government 


Wards 


| Wi 
flict the tirst blow on one of the most corrupt and corrupt 


+ 


Phe 
horror of coneentration of power; he has now a 


of our day—the practice of making terms 
good behavior, but on political subserviency. 
sincerity in a very striking way. 

> 


THe officers of the Board of Health th 
has oceurred within the city limits. 


ink that o1 
An Irishwoman 


lw case of chole 


living in the 
ern part of the city, in a crowded tenement-lhouse, fell si 
noon of Monday last and died on Tuesday morning 

1 


k on the 


rt 1 
whom he call 
to view the body, united in the opinion that her di 
clulera, 


i i 


who attended her, and the physicians of the Boar 


as 
The Board is still at work, and we notic eC, 


ind think 
recording, that its Sanitary Committee has reported favorably 


+ 
t 


request of the homm@opathie physicians 
There is nothing Ji] 
the d1sStaca, 


Mulberry 


o be 


<e panic in the city, and tl 


\ 


er 


ma 


a1 


Ine ground, Se 


‘ 4 
Street, 


>. 


lish bondholder 


THE Committee appointed by the Eng 
federacy to look after their 


yy 
ill 


terests have submitted a scries 
sitions to Mr. Seward of a most extraordinary character. 


} 
een 


to have come, at last, to the con 
by Erlanger & Co., the Confedera 


lusion that they hav 


+, and 


‘ , 
t ask 


rel to hay 


agen 


to then 


contract with the Confederate government supplied 


dence, we presi me, to be used in a suit. They also offer, if < 


handsome be done by the United’States, or the several States. 
up 
London to aid in the development of the resources of the S 


body, with regard to the payment of these bonds, to 


ot 


correspondence is Curious mainly as exhibiting tl 
} 


© SUAllt 


to 


the bondholders, who seem 


NXIO 
fu 


a stupid set of men, a 


» have fur 


Mr. 


whole subject rather contemptuously, but the wond 


money, decidedly indifferent as to means, and t 


did food for the sharks of th 


ished plen 
Confederacy Seward dismisses the 


to is that he 
should have thought it worth while to sum the correspondence 


r 
I 


us 
up 


elaborately as he has done. 


°~?o-+ — 


} 


Ol 
‘ 


ry 


\ 
ine ad on 


thie 


THER! 
giving an account of his attempt to prevent the bombardment « 
paraiso by the Spaniards, had he 


) beyond his o 


4 most extraordinary despatch from Commo 


} 
f , 
I ii 


en 


“Strict neutrality 
him by his instructions, but he offered to 


y 
n 


I 


lers if 


English admiral would join him. The reasons he gives f 


T iis course 


are curious, as showing the tendency which prevails amongst our naval 


officers on foreign stations to shape the national policy on high moral 
or other high grounds, He proposed to interfere first “to keep the 


peace.” Second, to prevent breaches of what neutral naval officers con 
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DIARY. 
Vonday. April 30. 1866.—In the Senate, a bill for the construction of bridges across 
the Mis 1nd estab ig them as post-roads, was passed. The Post-of ip 
was discussed, on an amendment proposed by Mr. Trumbull withhold 
ipensatio ) oflicers appointed by the President without the advice and consent 
of Sena 
In the House, Mr. Julian’s resolution in favor of the speedy trial of Jefferson Davis 
i to the Judiciary Committee. Mr. Stevens, from the Joint Committee on 
R n, re} d a prop sed amendment of the Constitution, providing for 
if civil rights in all the States; for apportioning representatives to popula- 
mn. after deducting the numbers disfranchised for other cause than rebellion; for 
disfranchising in elections held for Congress and Presic t until 1870 all voluntary 
ints in the rebellion; and prohibiting the United States or any State from pay- 
j Or compensation for slaves Mad aspe ial order for Mays The same 
ymmittee reported a bill for the admission into Congress of senators and representa- 
s from at ite ratifying the above amendment, as soon as it shall have become 
rt of titution and said representatives have taken the required oaths of 
ot Also, a bill d ring certain persons lately in rebellion ineligible to office un 
d the Government of the United States. The river and harbor bill, making appro- 
p for the survey and improvement of many harbors and rivers important to 
na ‘ imerce, was passed. <A special committee to investigate charges against 
st-Mars} Ge! iu was ordered 
Vay 1.—In the Senate, a joint resolution, extending the time for the completion 
of the eastern division of the Union Pacific Raiiw to June 27, 1866, and extendin 
e time for succeeding sections about one year, was passed A long debate o1 
President's power of removal took place, with no conclusion. 
Int House, Senate resolution appropriating $4,200,000 per annum for collecting 
customs re ue was passed. A bill to regulate immigration in passenger 
A resolution requesting the President to instruct oflicers of the Freed- 
3 1u to provide for starving citizens of Alabama was passed J | mak 
itions for the support of the Freedmen’s Bureau was passed re) 
nays, 4 The | to struct a ship canal around Niag wa seed, th 
House previously refusing to lay it on the table by a vote of 3: 





— > 


THE FREEDMEN. 
Tur April number of the American Freedman, organ of the Ameri- 


in Freedmen’s and Union Commission, undertakes for the first time 


© give a comprehensive and, as nearly as possible, accurate view of the 
er of schools at the South, their location by Sta and towns, 
+1 seas : l 1.2 1 : 2 A ‘eo 4 . oe 


wath Carolina is the most favored, having 129 schools in operation ; 





Vil fia next, with 104: then follow North Cat lina, 80: Tenne eC, 
gx. af nd, 61; District of Columbia, 41; Georgia, 31+ Florida, 2 
ue Mississippi, 20; Arkansas, 10; Missouri, 8: Louisiana, 
3: Kentucky, 5; Kansas, 4; Illinois, 3; Ohio, 1; in all, 613. T r 
» h Carolina and Kentucky as the extremes of the formerly slave 
holding States, it appears that so far as the opportunities for a new life 
1d a speeds regeneration are concerned, if has been for the latter 
State rather a misiortune than otherwise that she did not succeed in 


3 ling together with the former. 


Dr. Wilson, principal of a freedmen’s school in Columbus, Miss.. 
having been threatened by persons hostile to his profession, the com 

1on council of the city passed resolutions condemning these menaces 
and promising protection to Dr. Wilson and his assistants whilst en- 


wed in their lawful pursuit 
; 





The bill making appropriations for the Bureau for the year com 
mencing January 1, 1866, passed the House on Tuesday. The ite: 


mount to upwards of ten million dollars; $21,000 being as 





rintendents, and $500,000 (in place of $3,000,000, as orivi 
nally reported) for sites for school-houses and asylums, 
j raphic despatches represent that a serious riot broke out in 


\I iphis, in the so ithe i part ot the city, on Tue zlav eve ning, ocean 
vy an attempt of the | olice to arrest a white man whom the 


ne ) lesire 1 to p tect, Phe troops wert called out and restored 


| was rupted again in the morning by a renewal « 
ies. in whi on the day before, both black and white men 
lives. ‘Fears are entertained,” says the second despatch, 


Wed lay evening, “that the negroes will attempt to burn the « 





t they are g1 dless up to the present time.” The third despatch, 
tle later, says: “Fu 








: are raging in South Memphis among tli 
| fers. No effort is being made to quench the fires,” It is 
impossible at this hour to fix the responsibility for this unhappy con 


flict, 
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Notes. 


LITERARY. 


LATE French journals bring us intelligence of the death of M. Gustave 
M. de Beaumont will be re 
membered by the readers of De Tocqueville as having accompanied the lat 
hs 


D 


de Beaumont, in Paris, at the age of sixty-five 





ter in his famous visit to this coun in 1831. and as ring edited the 





latest editions of De Tocqueville’s works, to which he contri 


<1] member of the Chamber of Deputies in 1839 


yuted much new 
and valuable matter. E 








later he 
The cov, 


a happy one, as regarded his literary 


he distinguished himself as a political economist; nine years was 


appointed ambassador to Vienna, a post which he soon resigned. 
d'état was his exit from political life 


reputation, since it afforded him an opportunity for study and reflection. HH: 





1OUS, 


published many works, among others one on the social, rel 


cal condition of Ireland; a second on “ Slavery in the United States.” 


most important work is, perhaps, hi 


of the United States and its application to Franc: 


a member of the French Institute, where his death has left a chair 


vacant 


to be sought after and intrigued for. 


—Those who are curious as regards the history of royal impostors in | 


general, and in particular as regards those who passed themselves off as Don 
Sebastian of Portugal, after the death of that “ madcap youth ” in the sands 
of Africa, may be interested in knowing that a volume has been written 


guel d’Autas, Portuguese chancellor of legation at 
‘Les Faux 


upon the last by Don Mi 
Don Sebastien, Et 
Don 


which rivals that of any hero of old romance, especially in 


the French court, under the title of 


Histoire de Portugal.” Beginning with a biography of Sebastian, 





its fatal an 
mysterious close, Don Miguel d’Autas proceeds to give us the history of thi 


false Sebastians—the King of Penamacor, Matheus Alvarés, Gabriel 


Espinosa, and Marco Tulio—and of the means by which they succeeded in 
imposing themselves and their claims upon the cred the Portugues 





xecople, who would not believe for a long time that their king was really 
peo} k 


is worth all the study which the 


dead. This curious episode of imposture 


writer has bestowed upon it, standing pre-eminent as it does in the check 


ered history of royalty. 


—Dr. A. Biichner, who possesses the rather remarkable talent of writing 


well in four different languages, Latin, German. English, and French, has 





just published in the last a work upon the come 


he considers vastly inferior to his tragedies, ranking Sh 


writer far below Moli¢re, and even Ben Jonson. Sadness, he thinks, is the 


chief element of the English stage, the comic at being merely intr 
duced to relieve its sombre aspect, and to dive) a mk v 
wrought attention of the spectators. This is ina tain sense, of its 
profoundest efforts, as “Hamlet,” “ Lear,” and ** O | bu Ww not 
be easy, we fancy, to convince the students of, Shakespeare in this country 
and England that the grave-diggers in “ Hamlet,” the fool in “ Lear,” A! 


staffin “ Henry IV.,” and other comic characters in Shakespeare’s tragedies 
were merely thrown in to light up the shadows and to make the ground 


lings laugh. In Shakespeare, as in human life, the comie and tragic elk 
ments are inextricably mingled, Dr. Biichner and his thesis to the contrary 
notwithstanding. 


—The course of the authorities of the Roman Catholic Church is often 


as inexplicable in literature as in theology. A case in point has recently 
come to light, being that of Professor Tischendorf, who has a European 
reputation from his discovery of the Biblical text known as the “ Codex 
Sinaiticus,” and who was recently sent to Rome by the Emperor of Russia 
to compare it with the “ Codex Vaticanus,” which was published many years 


ago by Cardinal Mai. In the course of his studies Professor Tis« 


discovered many grave errors in the latter which he was naturally anxious 
He arrived in Rome and was presented to the Pope, from whom 


the ‘ 


to correct. 

he obtained permission to examine Codex Vaticanus.’ 
l 

1 


the Vatican for several mornings and pursued his labors, but was finally 





1at the permission which had been ext 


Why it was suspended he was 


stopped by the intimation tl 


him was suspended. 





his studies in the 


at the last accounts, had he been able to resume 


A few years since, the University of Oxford requested of the Roman authori 


of the original, of several texts of this 


ties photographic copies of the size 
same “Codex Vaticanus,” among others of a portion of Matthew, extendin 


from the 52d verse of the 27th ch 





pter to the 10th verse of the 28t] 





ter inelusive, which request was promptly and decidedly refused, The: 
must be something in all this, one cannot help thinking, adverse to the 


pretensions of the Catholic Church, theological as well as literary. 


‘Treatise on the Penitentiary System | ° 


M. de Beaumont was | | 


The Nation. 
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: 
which was previously in the canisters is almost en irely ex- 
fir e 1e process being complete, the water supply is 

mul part « process begins. Connected with the 


lar | ij es Which pass down to a well in 


| ‘ ipwards of thirty-five feet. One of these ver 

thre cavity ot thi cle st, while the other is connected 

it of the canisters by means of the horizontal pipe which 
floor of the chest. By opening the appropriate cocks, the 


| pipes is placed in communication with the chest, and the 
ith canisters Two water barometers are thus formed; all the 
if inisters and chest being now a vacuum at the summits of 


rs (he chest is made strong enough to withstand the press- 


» and the vacuum is made within it in order that the 


t collapse upon being exhausted. When the water has 
he canisters, as is ascertained by vacuum gauges, the 
i¢ Vertical pipes are closed and nitric-oxide gas is allowed to flow 

an . hest simultaneously. The nitric-oxide combines at 
oxygen which may still be adhering to the meat or 

es it completely. The chest and canisters are now again 

\ vhich, as it enters, drives the nitric-oxide into an appro 
vacuum is again created, and into it is finally made to 

i xen gas mixed with a small proportion of the nitric- 

‘| \ of the chest is now opened, each one of the canisters is 
lowe ube secured by first pinching and then soldering 

nt sulphurous acid gas proportionate to the weight of the 
cted into each canister through the upper tube, 


n closed soldered rhe canisters are finally exposed to a 


v0 during several days in order to test their integrity, and | 


in question will evidently be somewhat more expensive than | 





rher quality that the extra cost will be 





» compensat for. It would even appear that the inventors of 
s yet only seek to use it for the preservation of the better qual 


» be join a he animal being subjected to this pro 


COATSPT | of meat, and those of inferior grade, are treated 
thod of A rt. Attempts to apply the new process in the 
‘ \ I a are alrea ly in progress, and there seems at 

ie teeming life of the southern hemis} here 


‘ I sure available to supply northern races with 


ers, W h took place at a re 





Paris, Was somewhat remarkable for the liscrepancy of opinion 


, ted as to the frequeney of the occurrence, and is on that 


ite sting, as I to lilustrate tf 


he freaks and accidents of which 
y in had observed numerous instances of extra fingers during 
res eat the Foundling Hospital ; another could not regard 
y as ararity ; while a third declared that among about 10,000 
infants wl had come under his notice he had met with an 


but once; the fourth speaker asserted, on the contrary, that the 


non, for he had himself seen some 





fitth stated that he had seen not only a great num 


ry fingers, but even of supernumerary hands 
ced that during his twenty-five years’ practice at 
ih l not met with more than ten of these ¢ Lse8, 

il record of the London and Vienna lying-in hospitals, 

east | en, it was shown that not a single instance 
red, The third spt aker here re-entered 

pose of remarking that the lone service of his 

sixth spea at t Mat ite ined with his own observations at 
so at Clinique, furnished the somewhat formida 

ver of m 90,000 to 100,000 infants, among whom only twelve or 


cases of extra { shad been observed. At this point M. Velpeau 


the subject by speaking of the curigus coincidences which chance 


in the way of the medical practitioner, and cited, as an example 


x perience, the fact that he had once 


n private practice met 
nstances of fracture of the neck of the thigh-bone ujfon the same 


\CTURE OF CILOROFORM.—As illustrating the extensive use 
iow made of anwsthetic agents, it is noteworthy that, as recently 


Prof, Simpson, the firm of Duucan, Flockhart & Co., of Edinburgh, 


rocess of Appert, but nevertheless prom- | 


make every day upwards of 7,000 doses of chloroform, counting two drachms 
as a full dose, or nearly 2,000,000 doses a year. In order to appreciate fully 
this statement, it must be borne in mind that it applies only to the product 
of a single manufactory, and that in many localities, as in the south of France 
and in our own country, sulphuric ether is employed to a much greater ex- 


tent than chloroform for producing anesthesia. 


THE “CATHOLIC PARTY” OF CESARE CANTU AND .AMERI- 
CAN SLAVERY. 


AMONG the European notabilities who are now at Rome, the visitor 
probably most acceptable to the Pope and his confidential advisers is Cesare 
Canta, of Milan, a member of the [talian Parliament, and the most prolific 
of Italian, if not of modern, historical writers. At the age of fifty, Canth 
had composed and published a universal history in nineteen royal octavos, 
a history of the century between 1750 and 1850 in four smaller volumes, a 
history of the Italians in twelve large octavos, numerous historical works 
of less extent, some romances, and many essays, reviews, and pamphlets. 
His larger works had gone through many editions, successively revised by 
their author, and had been translated into more than one foreign language 
under the personal supervision of Canth himself. The Americans are con 
sidered bold and rapid operators in book-making as well as in more purely 
material matters, but how poor does our literary enterprise appear when 
contrasted with such swift productiveness as this! Prescott and Bancroft 
devote a whole generation to historical study and composition, and with 
what results? Not above eight or ten moderate volumes apiece, and those 
embracing the history of but three or four countries for only as many cen- 
|turies. The Italian, on the other hand, has surveyed all time, all space ; and 
| the entire labors of Marshall, Prescott, Bancroft, Motley, and Palfrey scarcely 
| amount to half as many pages of letter-press as those of Cesare Canta. 

And yet his furor scribendi is by no means exhausted. He is now en 
gaged on a voluminous history of Italian heresies and heretics, and one ob 
ject—politicians think not the only one—of his present visit to Rome is the 
collecting of materials for this great work. The most secret recesses of the 
Vatican will be thrown open to him—under supervision, of course—and if he 
would make a jadicious and candid use of the stores at his disposal he 


might produce a most important contribution to the history of the great 





»of the sixteenth century between the intellect and conscience of 
man on one side and ecclesiastical ambition and unreasoning authority on 
the other. Ile might show, for instance, the hollowness of that widely r: 

ceived but shallow platitude which—in the face of the noterious facts that 
southern France, with a Provencal population, is very largely Protestant 
the northern departments, inhabited by the Norman and Germanic stocl 

almost exclusively Catholic; that the German Swiss cantons of Lucerne and 
Friburg are intensely Catholic, French Geneva ultra Protestant; that the 
great European school most thoroughly imbued with the principles of 
Jesuitism is the Belgian university of Louvain; and that, at this moment 


continues to assert 





even the Neapolitan ciergy are half detached from Rome 
that the races of southern Europe are by nature essentially Catholic, thos 
of the northern countries constitutionally inclined to a Protestant faith and 
ritual. He might further prove that in the sixteenth century the principles 
of the Reformation were received in Italy with as much avidity as in Ger 
many itself; that the book of which the largest number of copies were 
sold in Italy for a hundred years after the invention of printing was 
Paleario’s argument for the fundamental doctrines of Protestantism : and 
| that nothing but the sword aad the scaffold prevented the universal accept 
ance of those doctrines in Italy, and even in Spain, during the reign of 
Charles V. and his successor. 


Bat the friends of the “ priesteraft” which “ never owns its juggles ' 
need entertain no apprehension of indisereet revelations from the pen of 
our historian. Cant has not forgotten his old associations, or shaken oil 
the principles he imbibed, the shackles he voluntarily assumed, in days lon 
by-gone. He is what his countrymen, in a spirit of derisive, bat too of 
unjust, sarcasm call a prete spretutv, a dispriested priest, and thus belon 
to a class of persons who are regarded in all Catholic countries with a 
tain degree of jealousy, if not of aversion. It is but fair to say that mos 

| Italian ecclesiastics who renounce their profession, renounce with it th 
narrowness and the superstition by which it is usually characterized. Son 

| of the most liberal and enlightened statesmen of modern Italy, some even 

| of her bravest and ablest soldiers, have once worn the cowl, and no sma 

| number of the most determined and generous champions of civil and r 
ligious liberty on both sides of the Atlantic are secularized priests who, 


throwing off the uniform, have abjured also the creed of the Romish chure! 

















The 


But Cantu is far from being a good specimen of the enlightened body of | of the first par: ph. The pe 


He is at 


1 
secularized ecclesiastics desi rnated by the epithet I have quoted 


bigoted sectarian, obscurantist in religion, and a retrograde in polities. S 


strong, indeed, is public opinion against him in Italy that, on his first elee 


tion as a member of the national Parliament, about two years ago, a 





majority of the Chamber of D puties refused him admission to their body, 


as a man notoriously hostile to Italian liberty and the general interests of 


modern civilization. Upon his re-election, however, he was admitted to a 


seat ; but he has remained a wholly uninfluential member, and it may be 
fairly said that his support is prejudicial to the success of any policy he 
espouse Ss. 

Canta, though by no means an accurate or a comprehensive scholar, is 
well read in the ancient, medizval, and modern literature of his own country 
He is an industrious compiler, dexterous in the use of his materials, and 
plausible in the presentation of his conclusions. His historical works are 
attractive in style and lucid in arrangement and narrative ; they are accom 
panied with appendixes of interesting illustrative matter and documentary 
evidence, and they are marked by an affectation of candor and liberality 
which, combined with a parade of citation and other historical proof, dis- 
arms suspicion and recommends them to superficial readers as impartial and 
trustworthy sources of information. Hence they had become very popular, 
and have been much used as convenient manuals by persons who do not by 
any means sympathize in the now well-understood principles and aims of 
their author. But searching criticism has convicted him of gross careless 
ness in citation of authorities, and of very numerous errors in statement, if 
not of positive and deliberate perversion of truth, and he no longer enjoys 
the confidence of competent critics in Italy as either a judicious or a fair- 
minded historian. 

But, while he is lo#ng character at home, he is gaining popularity abroad, 
and it may not be amiss to put American students on their guard against his 
forthcoming work, which, however it may be varnished over with a specious 
show of impartiality and Christian charity, will be in reality a covert sophism 
in defence of the detestable doctrines of the recent encyclical letter, namely, 
the temporal and spiritual supremacy of the Pope, and the mght and duty 
of combating dissent from the dogmas of Rome with the old arguments of 
the rack and the fagot. 

Americans in general are not familiar enough with the materials out of 
which the annals of the Old World are constructed to be competent judges 
of the soundness or fairness of Canti’s critical appreciation of the facts or 
principles of European history ; but the following passages, which I trans- 


late literally from a note on page 763 of the sixth volume of the ninth 


Turinese edition of his ‘‘ Universal History,” revised by himself, and printed 
in 1865, will serve to give a just notion of his accuracy and love of truth in 
regard to American matters. It should be premised that the first paragraph 
of the extract is substantially a reprint froma former issue; the second was 
evidently written for the present edition : 

“The number of the [United] States has now increased to fifty-one, and in 
the present century the population has risen from four to twenty-three mil- 
lions. New York, whichin 1795 numbered thirty-two thousand inhabitants, 
he Mississippi, which then had 
a population of four hundred thousand souls, has now, thirteen millions 
Monroe, who afterwards became President. declared in 1828 that the U 1ion 
claimed the right of intervention in the affairs of Europe, and that America 
belonged to the Americans, not to [foreign] colonists, On this ground they 
are continually threatening Cuba, and the incursions of daring chieftains, like 
Walker, who oecu pied Nicaragua, are only the prelu les of new cong Uests, 
especially in Central America, which has now become important in reterence 
to the communication between the two oceans, whether by railways ora 
canal. The Know Nothing faction is striving to secure the ascendeney of 


the native element, not fearing for that object to brave the wrath of Eng 


now counts above half a million. The Valley of 


to avoid a war which would deprive her 


land, which submits even to insult 
ubsistence to half her popula 


of hersupply of the cotton that furnishes 
tion. The Democratic party is always aiming to invade and absorb new 
territory,in order to introduce slavery into it, while the party called Catholic 
desires the abolition of slavery. 

“The cause above indicated, namely, slavery, produced, in 1861, tl e out 
break of a war between the Northern and Southe.n States Which cost 2.250 
Nuillions of dollars a day, end has sacrificed the whole prosperity of the 








country as well as an infinite number of lives. It was only in 1865 that the 


Scuthern States were again reduced to submission.” 





If we conerde that historical honesty does not imply reasonable dilig 
on the part of a writer in ascertaining the actual character of the facts he sets 
forth, we may admit that most of the misstatements in the foregoing para 
graphs were innocently made ; but we must admit at the same time that the 


author’s indifference to the truth is fully equal to his ignorance of it. In 


other words, if he did not know that he was misrepresenting facts, he cared 
as little whether he was or no, and framed his assertions to suit his purposes 


But even this poor plea will not avail him in reference to the last clause 
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hood, and how submissive that priest 
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1 on reat member of the earth to cess Helena of England, the especial darling of the widowed Queen “on 
nents—physical, physiological, whose dominions the sun sets not,” will shortly, by her approaching mar 
» history the world affords. riage with Prince Christian of Augustenburg, become the niece of a lady of 
n i has not yet reached its crucial, New York named Lee. The family of this lady established themselves 
ories of speculative philosophers | some years ago in Paris, and speedily obtained a footing in the most fash 
itions Which we have inherited through | ionable circles of the capital. The elder of the two daughters married Ba 
lhe tremendous strain of the rebellion has | ron Wachter, minister of Wiirtemberg to the court of the Tuileries ; and 
vhich the abolition of slavery, which | the younger, soon afterwards, made a still more brilliant alliance, having 
‘ i ( ‘ i captivated Prince Frederick of Augustenburg, brother of the late reigning 
itry, has been effected Duke of Augustenburg, and uncle of the present Augustenburg princes. 
8 \ it lhe marriage was solemnized at the American embassy in this city, and 
oO ram ind o the prince and his bride started for the East on a wedding tour. Just as 
n, and the good sense, patience, and skill | they had reached Beyrout, in Syria, the prince fell ill, and died. His widow 
n to make it a wholesome crisis instead of a | returned to Paris to the house of her sister, Baroness Wachter, and is now 
! tal, we think may be reasonably at- | about to become the aunt of an English princess. 
New England element, which is found it would be difficult to find a second group of sisters-in-law representing 
lhe New England breed of men is singu- | interests so violently contrasted as those which will thus have been broughi 
I as Dr. Palfrey says, “a type of the | together under the auspices of Queen Victoria. The Princess of Wales, 
ry,’ and a type of the very best class | daughter of King Christian of Denmark, the Crown Princess of Prussia, 
} ] servilis sanguinis|a Princess of Augustenburge, and Princess Alice of Hesse—which littl 
it unappreciable exceptions of the Hugue- | state is menaced, all the minor states of Germany, by what Austria 
685 and 1719, the New Englanders of to- | calls the “insatiable land-greed” of her aggressive and unscrupulous rival— 
ish blood—of the blood of the English- | would seem to offer as pretty a set of elements for a family feud as could 
und German emigrations of the last | well be got together. In point of fact, they all seem to get on very amicably ; 
ng had no ible effect on thi rdly be doubted that they must, at times, be conscious of a 
tory of the gathering of the pro- | n he exercise of something very like what would be called, in 
s New World, and of their hardships | less exalted circles, “self-restraint.” Happily for them, they are all kindly 
and amiable young women,and have been brought up not only in the habits 
dgment will answer a good purpose and | of self-command so necessary in their position, but al with strong convic 
whom the three large volumes might | tions on the subject of social conscientiousness and the sanctity of domestic 
hose whose courage or whose leisure is |} peace. 
: ) shrink from grappling with the work | Without attempting to divine the future of the “heir apparent” of the 
will find it eminently readable and entertain | Napoleons, it may be stated, in general terms, that his youthful highness, 
ul curious and important matter, and, we | just turned ten,is by no means an ordinary child, and that he already shows 
it ticity. | qualities that promise a maturity of no ordinary power. He is a handsome, 
aes | well-formed boy, extremely active, both in mind and body ; and though sur 
| rounded by all the observances of etiquette, really leads a life so simple and 
. Pocns. By W. E. Aytoun. (W. | jaborious as to remind one somewhat of that happy conceit by which Dick 
rege . ‘h a = + Apacena pia per tye lens shows us a young gentleman at a fashionable boarding-school being 
ere is a ring in the verse and a touch of energy | ceremoniously served, by a black-coated and white-gloved serving-man, with 
ad's sinews as he declaims it, and summon up | a penitential dinner of dry bread and water, advantageously displayed on a 
nfs sh and thinks himself a high Tory | silver salver, with irreproachable accompaniments of silver fork, snowy nap 
l r ingenuous youth may be permitted M ie s 
f ilism, as the youth of threescore years kin, and finger glass. 
el of pantisocracy and equal rights, until | The large room in which the young prince takes his lessons is plainly 
furnished, its principal piece of furniture being the large, low maliogany 
sedate aas ae table, full of drawers and covered with leather, at which he works with his 
tutor, M. Mounier. On this table is a common porcelain inkstand, with pens 
PARIS GOSSIP. and rulers of very democratic appearance. On either side of the inkstand 
Paris, April 13, 1866 | are two small busts, of gold, of the Emperor and Empress and two minia 
ierged from the penitentialities of Lent tures of their Majesties painted on ivory, and, in front of these, a paper 
n | feature of its gaieties has been a/ weight, whose marble base supports a figure of the First Napoleon, repr 
: y various lady-leaders of Pari-| senting the founder of the house astride a chair in the traditional posi 
3 patronized by them—the stalls | tion, and admirably carved from a single block of ivory. At this tabl 
yudest and most beautiful two straw-bottomed chairs, one high and with its seat intact, being thi 
All these “ Fancy Fairs’ | usual seat of the tutor, and the other low, the edges of the seat worn ani 
s to say, they have been crowded to} ragged, and the front rungs much the worse for the friction of restless feet, 
ioney amazingly out of prop yrtion | being that of the Imperial pupil. On the shelves of a small book-cas 
| are the works used for the prince’s studies, containing a good many of thi 
il women, the sight of whom has | valuable elementary series written by M. Duruy, the present Minjster « 
1es rs, are th | Public Instruction, and a collection of classical works, all plainly bound, 
ion consent, “ fairest of the fair.” As | worn, and dog’s-eared. Besides the daily routine of book-lessons, with maps, 
in colony here are as conspicu- | globes, and the usual apparatus of the school-room, M. Mounier more pa: 
fe of their respective papas | ticularly instructs his youthful pupil during the walks they take togethe: 
. ns, they are very dangerous rivals | History is his favorite study, but ail the phenomena of natural science in 
some, natives of this region, and are, | terest him greatly, and he is never weary of talking of them. His power 
nse detestation of Parisian mammas, | of observation and investigation are remarkably developed for his age. 
seeing the highest prizes of the matri- | The little prince inherits from his father a very decided talent for drawit 
ighters of “the Gr Repub _| paints prettily without having taken any lessons in the art, and copies map 
1 of fortunes and titles (some of the | and diagrams with remarkable correctness and neatness. During the E 
‘ American girls, to the immense disap” | peror’s visit to Algeria, his Majesty having complained in one of his letters 
ial Paris istrated by these “ interlopers” of | that he was greatly annoyed by the badness of the maps of the country, t! 
| successive seasons. Among other | little prince set to work with immense perseverance and activity, and pr: 
hese intermarriages of Republican beauties with | pared, with his own hands, a set of maps which he sent to the Emperor 
y may be mentioned the fact that charming Prin-|and which the latter found to be far superior to any that he had been able 
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LO OLLAIN, and so US i him i il i st y , 

him how mu pleasure P rit - 1 = 
pen ING-IDK skKele s Wi h yY¢ t ron 

these com ions as presented to hing = T! é ' i i 
days ago, a rary gentle been presented t If, on the « ! 

beg 1 Miss Shaw, his English roverness, to ask his little highness to put ts ssion, and P ~s 

his name to one of his drawings and give it to him, the prince, on re vil sword 

the request, replied, “ I will make a drawing on purpose for him,” and « e Meany the d nts 

a fi utes afterwards bringing in his hand the little compé ” e | 

iad just drawn, and which, the ink being still wet, represented a they cal { ai 
man sitting under a tree and playing on a flute, with a dog sleeping at his st int tial new 

feet. 4 ce oak fills the centre of sketcl and to i 1 t 

shades of forest scenery. The prince, having signed this sketch a men, Which stat nt 

presented it, | nto talk of his interest in the annals of e res in War Ministe R 


eral, and of that of France in particular, and then took him to see the bu of the force and orga e | an ar 


1: — 1) 


of his tutor, which he modelled entirely with his own hands, after qu 








watching the manipulations of M. Carpeaux, to whom he had given ra \ 

sittiy yx the bust of himself which the Empress had desired of tl ) 

artist i surprise for the Emperor on his return from Algeria Phis N 

and » tl ne which he ‘ irds made of the Emperor, and which was 

placed on tl im ial table to awa his Majesty’s return from Alon ‘ 

though very roughly executed, are full of spirit, and striking likenesses 

The “ heir of the Napole ms” is ve ry affable and unaffected, graceful a » , + 


refined in appearance and manner, and grows every year more and more | Arn 








both banks of the Channel, and the invitation just 
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dressed | ie representatives of ancient Bri 
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THE MILITARY STRENGTH OF ITALY. | army, J 











would be mo disgraceful ; but, then, liberal Prussia says tl 


prope r cannot be Gisyracead DY the ¢ duct ol he n 





throw Bismark overboard with profit to himself and his realn 





smaller German states seem to be of the same opinion. As the case s : 
he Prussia t t] tonly: Seas 43 
the Prussian government nas not only announced its intention 
Duchies, and increasing, up to a certain point, its own power and te! 
but also to change the military organization of the confederation ; t 


trate in one hand all the forces ef the north 





to annul or cons lerably weaken 
this? Wil 1e : w the annexation. even if sanctioned by na . | | 
frage? Benedek, whose word is law, says: “ Civilians have plac ; need a: 

predican nt; only by the sw idl oie ie er : | 

gia hesitates: she has 4 ‘ 1 to 

been taught by to Libomis that thelr only a ’ — : 


bination against Austria, have no love for Prussia, appeal to 


other, under anv pretex whats ver: never to settle their fey ‘ } 
force of arms, but to submit them to the Diet | Diet : , ns of 
a commission, try mediation. If this fails, and if a judi sent é 
necessary, an extra legal jury must be formed, and the contending parties said that Italy Was not only in a cond n wage war With Austria, 
submit to its verdict without further appeal.” but also to sustain a defeat J. W. 
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irti m any of the subjects usually discussed in this journal will be received from 
’ If used, they will be liberally paid for; tf rejected, they wil be returned to 
t ? ther eipt of the re q Jisite amount of postage slampe. 
i// Com ications which pertain to the literary management of THE NaTION should 
4 the Editor 
DISFRANGHISEMENT AS A BASIS OF RECONSTRUCTION, 
Tu poration in the plan of reconstruction proposed by the 
( { Fifteen of a ‘tion requiring the consent of the Southern 
peo} ead hisement of three-fourths of their own number as 
\ m of their re-admission to the Union, is the most striking 
i ition we have yet 1 of the want of practicalness by which 
em 4 thi Co mitt have ill nlong been afflicted, The 
of distranchising the majority of the Southern people for a term 
ol i Is either to pun i them or to deprive them of the power of 
nm) ief until they are restored to a better frame of mind and are likely 
t ike part in the government as men devoted to it. But nothing 
\ nn infliet on the South can possibly act asa punishment. Thi 
vi punishinent it could possibly undergo was defeat in the war, To 
that we can add absolutely nothing that will produc either of the two 
t objects of punishment—the reform of the criminal or th supply of 
i to others, If the South has not been convinced of the folly 
| keh f treason by the events of the last four years, it is 
n vy to con ced by fou ears’ exclusion from the poll 
\ t re nis not deter i fr n rebellion by the mem 
fathers’ suffer in the 1 they are not likely to be 
cle hye ring that no Southern man was allowed to vote at the 
» il lection of L868 Persons convicted ( f felony are In this 
i, we believe, in every other, ipso sueto, disfranchised ; but how 
m mes does any one suppose are prevented by this portion of the 
pen 
1 n which many of us feel now to the admission 
ot le Sou 1p to th ment of their old rights is based 
hear of the Getermined disloyalty of their temper, and of 
YT which y still cherish to the Federal Government and 
Oo people of the North. The number of us who ask for vengeance, 
. but we all ask for security forthe future. Yet no better mod 
tk in Ve feelings of disloy ilty and of irritation could be devised 
in lisement on a great seale for an offence of which this 
t does not see the moral ilt, and we greatly fear will 
ne ) It, do ! we may to open their eyes, Everything 
slikep ition will, of course, only irritate its « cts, keep 
{ gs of exasperation, and, by dividing the community 
} isscs t ( yrit havo . tile ot rout LWwe { ‘ thre founda 
sand f is of which we fear this cent \ ld not wit- 
\W l if any worse service ald rendered 
ve h itl 1e ¢ Mmission to Thiet hand 
{ ivileges withheld from their neighbers 
r 1 of th ipparatus for ascet 
tein s and perpetuates social hates, and 
. MA ! t Oo fi l l i pla 
} lL to be ] sea | vils 
} lent of t pt at pul h 
ke p t, except in the case 
\ vickedness, knowing nd who, 
} t } i | if, and who ought to b 
I } tters of ition 
\\ ‘ the re t iY 
s i yf ] l or a dis 
l sis sk for which neither 
{ 3 np Wi i We have to tO 
it Ne i oO iy eu POss gones, Dut 
ry 
t | lers she « it ancl re 
bur s priv in ex 
$ | 1 breaking 
p yy hates, but in leaving 
0 i rea r feeling w 1 In other words, as we said a 
w weeks ago, our policy of reconstruction should be based on inclu- 
ion, i hot on ene usion 


| with her in an alliance offensive and defensive, 
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Of this there is absolutely not one word in the reconstruction 


scheme of the Committee of Fifteen. There is proscription and dis- 


franchisement throughout; but no trace of enfranchisement, and no 


mention of Mual rights. And yet if any change is to be made by 
constitutional amendments, it would be far easier, in our opinion, to 
secure the assent of the South to one which now or at a certain fixed 
date would admit all classes to a share in the Government, than to one 
which for a certain term disfranchises four-tifths of the white men above 
the age of twenty-five for an offence which nine out of ten of them 


glory in. 


oe -- 


SPAIN AND THE SOUTH AMERICAN REPUBLICS. 

Tue detention of the steamer Meteor by the United States authori 
ties, and the subsequent examination of the Chilian consul for an al 
leged attempt to violate our neutrality laws, have called public attention 
to the present war between Spain and Chili. 

With the exception of those merchants whose commercial interests 
were affected by the blockade of several important South American 
When 


government is under discussion we always express much 


ports, few have given more than a passing notice to this struggle. 


the theory of 


sympathy for our sister republics in the south. The practical knowl 
edge which we possess of their condition, progress, and prospects is 


The 


peaced popul ur remor 
! uli i 


exceedingly limited. French interference in Mexico has met gen 
But the movements of the 
Yet, 
her 
the Chinchas in 


strance, 


eral and oft-re 
Spanish forces in the South Pacifie receive scarcely a 
itedly, 
authority in her ancient colonies, and the seizure of 


comment, 


undoul Spain has entertained hopes of re-establishing 


1864 and the present war are measures adopted to discover if her hopes 


are based upon reasonable probabilities. 
Underlying all other causes of trouble is that intense hatred of the 
Lone 


Spaniard which exists in every South American republic. 


intervals of peaceful relations, social and commercial, have tem- 
porarily allayed the force of the feeling. But a slight agitation is 
to The of 
Chili to Spain has been of a warmer and more friendly nature than 
that of Peru. But The 


government of each republic have endeavored to protect Spanish citi 


sufficient revive it with unabated intensity. relation 


there has been no obliteration of old feuds, 
zens resident within their territory in the enjoyment of their rights; 
and. except in seasons of ungovernable popular excitement, Spaniards 
in Chili and Peru have been unmolested in their business pursuits and 
‘hili, 


He he ld the people 


affection of numerous friends. 


avocations. The long residence of Tavira, Spanish minister to ¢ 


at Santiago was, socially considered, pleasant. of 


Chili in esteem and won the 


He respected 
the people for their industry and persevering attempts against natural 


obstacles to build up a nation at the extreme south of the great Ameri- 


can continent which might compare favorably with its older sister at 


the north. 


When the Spanish squadron first arrived in the Pacific it consisted 


of two frigate and one gunboat. Of these the frigate Triunfo was 


destroved by fire at the Chinchas in 1864, The squadron has since 
een reint reed by one j rarmor d Tigate the Num mcid, three or- 
divary frigates, one gunboat, and a transport steamer. They were re- 


a ived as peat ‘ul vi tors. Th r offic rs were most hospitably enter- 


tained at Valparaiso, Callao, and P 
in the North Pacific, they 
Tie 


inama. But when, after their cruise 
iid their second visit to Valparaiso, they 
met a cool reception. rumor that Spain was making attempts to 
revindicate had preceded their arrival. Admiral Pinzon sailed from 
the Chili coast and met on his way north, cither by aecident or by 
avreement, Mazerrado, the violent commissioner to Peru, who had k ft 
Callao in a rage on the gunboat Covadonga, and immediately proceeded 
to take forcible possession of the Chincha Islands. When the news of 
this seizure reached Chih, the excitement was so great that the Govern- 
was unable to control the popular action. 
in Peru 


issued 


men The spirit of resist 


ance Was tame compared with the forcible remonstrances which 


from Sentiago and Valparaiso, The Government sympathized 
earnestly wi lh Peru; and it is not unlikely that if Peru had manifested 
any resolute intention of defending herself, Chili would have joined 


But, as Chili had no 
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i } y W iil ~ 
broucht 7 ) 1 to Ad Sm | in 
i ‘ iti ( 
of min } ( ! to clo whate 1 l i ; 3 < a = 
j | r ‘ ' ‘ ‘ 
CX] { it 1 \ l ! I] | ) " yt) it 
is | pro i to \ ) > W » to f H i ne N 1) 1 sta m 
| t t t II | = ves ( i t vith ¢ } 
du 1 which ( 3 were ¢ , > ' bo the wart 
0 irl tepena A dip lat elt i. t¢ t ies { r in . 
i . ‘ 4 \ 
moing }) l lit LL1O Wo H \ p i enti ! ) ¢ I] n 
bits i 
Pp caer @)) 1 CO h persis il l In p ( D r wees 
which would i tably resultin war. Tle made his dem vh t , 
the sa is thos of Tavi i mn ) im \ bon t } vilis ( } ' { 
i \ s ft sup 
i 1, to the el f i if | wa ror « 1) ] 1 F « has 
the expirat rot a \ ti ckad vo L be Sti ii ) < I] \ i r ad ' 
tu ideal ear the remonst wes, solicita Ven, ¢ ex ‘ om . 
} of t ( bil ( | its ) @) \J p e | ( | mp ne 
i 
3 } + 
was act ce \ ~ . t P ‘ ; ee ; 
th 
tion were refused i ( 1 Government, 1 t \ l f< S . 
reparatl now Conse! self ! ed mnadloy } P : 
| . \ ean 
teyry t th) { , ] " \ "T 
} ( Y ba { pP if I \ I i ' 
thereuyt restab ! il by tl » Pp ! I | sit < 
| indi 
Chil 
Phi o donhbt tl ( i would 1 > ¢ ¢ ‘ ‘ 
I 
b ter ¢ ne to P in ' . is , , 
But the vi yf former in present S ( | 3 | 
eX led all ) { ( ‘ ' . 
| - 1b 
1 
thought her eu!p nt : Yet s 5 
insu is universaily ! pe ec, Phe decisive measures { i r 5 3 ep s must ] j t : 
Government put to shame the vacillating policy of the Peruvian ad- 1 S t isplay of courave to satistv t ‘ ms of honor 
ministration of General Pezet. Prud isht now to have an audience. and thi policy which she 
, : . ’ , , , " 
Thus we have described the causes which led to the adoption of proposes should accepted by both Spain and the republics, 
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THE SOLDIERS REVENGE, Light, of cou it air a 


Lp. lObode i 
iis golden legend first was told ) 
When Swedes and Danes were foes of old 
, 
’ A 
One morn the Swedes gave way so soon Lt, , a: 
The bat ended at the noon. 
‘ 1 
" , = \ 
'wo foes lay sweltering on the sand 
Each wounded by the other's hand. “ex ine 
q blir , 
The Swede exclaimed, “ O day accurst a . 
“i : Lit : 
Phat sees a soldier die of thirst , } 
1 . 
The Dane replied, with anguish wrung, that 1s i n 0 , 
“My water-flask shall cool thy tongue. ( n i Win ! 
rau stre i i 3 ‘ i ? 3 ito ne 
i 
“T filled it at a mountain-spring : curtains. whet ( frames = "3 Ol ed al 


Drink thou to Denmark and the King steads x © ot han curtains which surroun 


‘ But precious loss if any drips; considered. an 


So hold it steady to thy lips!” Window rt en. s Oo ‘a 








7 : ae F il t Vs i t i ) « om \ 
The Swede re} lied, “Tf thee I kill, . } 
ae at a ee iis Si 3 N i i K i 3$on ro rs ¢ 
hy flask is mine to drink my fill +] , : ; ; — f 

‘ o th W V in ‘ Ses is nh W 10t b 
_ i er ner better for ains at: O1 riains for two openings are pt le 
Then, drawing poniard from his girth, 4 , - i wid i 
He struck a blow, but stabbed the earth. ’ on te . 





The Dane exclaimed, “ O wretched Swede! —— ! —o , ty 


How durst thou try so base a deed ? ‘ A it placing near the 
dow of pier 1 | They either bully t nm ( 
“ By heaven! I take revenge, O knave !” else get torn and soiled th an r danger—but our han 
Then, snatching back the flask he gave, tingle with reminiscences o irni W v-curtains torn down ten 
lago, and cr s! i H son nsiderations i 
“Thirst thou,” he cried, “ while I shall quaff | fact, howes stews ais 
Thy throat shall swallow only half! | irnished and : 
| genera | I \ ’ 
* But curse thy loss, O dastard soul ! | : 
PRET eae Oa eee 
1 meant bid thee drink the whole Saab 4 aes \ . 
ont irs , . 1 nit i iin 
[he King of Denmark overheard, 
WIRGOWS ‘ i 
And smiling at the deed and word, 
enant I it i i I I HaGOWS Lies 
1O to i 1 f Wile 


Proclaimed in sight of all his train, 





‘I dub thee knight, O noble Dane!” ree? 
le y S ( t \ it} ( 
U prose a noise of Danish cheers— fort Of & ) Ss en ay t m ‘ ' t use al 
Heard yet through twice a hundred years. decorations ¢ . orl 
7) i i whicl 3 
So every | 1 reward lr su p whicl 
Of men, of kings, or of the Lord! ( yas j ‘ 
THEODORE TILTON lis fes ills leavi ( : 
. - - Wwinha i i I ; l > ‘ 
AITTA TTDrTs a DY IT f ory } q 
DOMESTIO UPHOLSTERY—WINDOW-CURTAINS, ’ ¥ 
| a il is (riit | eal | ‘ : 4 alk At” it 
CURTAINS are almost out of use among English-speaking moderns. Nor | toons and 1 it is all that « 
are they much used by any of those peoples who affect to be, in a particular done with i It is it and when the li 


and exclusive sense, “ civilized There has been a gradual abandonment | w: ite } 1 I 10st. e ligh 





of the custom, once universal, of hanging up pieces of woven stuff wher s ! fem thes treflected f: 

the free passage of light and air would be objectionable; and the tendency | houses rass, and t 3 Any one who spends n 
: | 

now is toward a st ll more general forsaking of it Nobody now han , me in roo wh vi ‘ ( in th W know how ] 

arras a { his rooms with any other motive than a love of besuti 1) | 1 t] | to v » in them. except 1 

di lh om ned with rep or with chint Ss} ‘ , } : om: bu 

an raw id tu | to prevent echoes, asin the § cs Ex ! : nk the f 

or for cooiness, a8 In some summer boUGdoITS Nobody puts t nd rt s ‘ ¥ W 

now; are there any yet remaini ? There are few four post or n have o2 

canopy bedsteads still doing t ir work, and from those few the curtains A non ; run ¢ v upon 1 

have been torn away In France, still, people have curtains over their | - ted i this “ | it « ; ‘ 

chamber doors, but t are few in England and fewer still in America. <A | 6 ( | the v ! } d shor 

r of the olden time remains in the huge leather curtains that hang down “| sv to drav St ] ce ’ > arrange « 

and fill the open doorways of churches in Roman Catholic Europ: But cos nd ( i we 

all that remains of the once dominant custom, for most of us, are the wit ta Is hanging down at tl i j i¢ rtains acr 

dow-curtains which everybody has and which “no gentleman's windows | the windows a ot] folds th el »t When 


should be without.” Why these are the only curtains left is easy to see: it | windows are near together, as is usually the case with our city parlors 


is only at the windows that light and air can enter unbidden, nowadays. | will often be best to treat the whole end of the reoom as if it were a laree 
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In all the ‘ of. is certain to have manners essentially good, there is an art « manners 















i be made ornamental There is which he may not possess Che art ist result « ne cultut 








some 





Cases 







d man, may possess all the externals r 






iated wit 


rs. Butthe a 3 Asso 







against passion; it is apt to be a disguise ¢ 





ian,’ said Napeleon, “and you w nda 


































ply iners is that it helps to t atta t 
wl when costly, will be much overlaid and modified by em- | security of that upon wh xl manners rest, namely, self-relian 
ro al } ier hand, mu cher Ss ca made, and | good man is naturally se int, for he knows that his poise is nm 
in } cher materials ‘than in th se of car} Diitrent uses for | readily disturbed ; he is, t re, at ease, and he sets others at ease. Th 
cu } lf lifferent « ie design. Some are to be lar and aim of good manners is t ce people happy, to set their ease, to 
" ine, formal v conventionalized flowers ; some | enable them to be at their st with each other. Whatever interferes with 
re to niform diaper patterns, the figures of the diaper having animals tl is bad manners, and the whole art of ners is ideally directed to this 
i them alternating with purely conventional forms ; some are to | end Manners,” says M rson, “are the happy way of d ngs 
be mere Just at present, with our small resources in y of Many false notions still vail about manners, derived mainly 
Wor \ son to be glad of the “curtain reps” that the | feudal ec nditions of Europe society, in which, men being divided it ss 
uphols \ narroons and browns, with broad borders m up of | es, there were introduced many factitious an i convent re.a Is, a du 
narrow bands of brilliant colors. Some of these are really excel. | regard for which constituted a targe part of the manners ef courts and of 


manners, a 






In our country, wh: re the 










































vi rtieal: whereas, when a curtain is long in proportion to its width, it is | lations of m Wwe must revise the old 
| that it shoul er xlone the bottom. The colors | codes of manners. Those codes were part of the laws by which the false 
of t ler mav be, and or ld be, repeated by a narrow band | distinctions among men We maintained An aristocracy finds its securest 
neat 1d ib nd ind near the top, all herizontal. | defence and safeguard in its superior manners, The pliebeian may get 
Thy} ment of parts is so important to most curtains that, even if a Tiches, the tradesman’s son may be wiser than the lord’s, t ifacturer 
housekeeper should have curtain material as splendid as an India shawl, t may t estate and tit! it the aristocracy s possesses exclusively its 
curtain should, like the shawl, have its border well defined. manners, the inheritance of five hundred years aristocra 
Nowadays, if anybody want's a beautiful curtain it must be embroidered. | goes with the blu blood. It is the element that changes least i 
Of curtains sou: ade there are occasionally splendid ones to be seen, but ») power 
more can be said of them now and here. But in our society the only conventic sms in manners which are im 
portant and require to be preserved are those which long experience has 
-e ) 1 a ; ° i 
shown to be requisite or desirable as aidirg to place men i» equal relations 
GOOD MANNERS. with each other in a mixed society. In a family, conventionalis:as and 
Tire standard of manners chances from eeneration to weneration. Sir factitious manners mainly disappear because in domestic intimacy each one 
Rover de Coverley or Sir Charles Grandison is not the type of the gentleman knows the others thoroughly, and the relations of all are determined by 
( it nt But thoueh the standard var the best of good man affection. But in society men meet on different terms, ignorant often of each 
, , ! s deri { mW ») prin iples of human | Othe rs special tastes Les, IncilNations, and ¢ ipacities, and c mventionalisms 
( jad manne indicat ] mor 1} iers are the ¢ ression 101 n serve to e company upon a common level, to set each 
ol | morals, and the best manners are the of the best men. The old ™ tease with his n ! und to prevent each from g1Vi unwitting 
1 at 1) 1 re Tr ‘ } : } ) 
dramatist, Thomas Decker, sto the heart of the matter when he speaks | CUCU“ itis a part oi ¢ morals to Make ones self familiar with these 
: entionaiisms it is tv to socie ty an 1 to ours 





> tendency o 










Sy too. Charles Lamb. in his tend and delichtful arcanunt of ) al ‘ s yr : “ ; 

0, LO art amb, in | nder and delightful account of production and general cultivation of good manners. So far as the relations 
dos ¢ 2. ad 11 at $ at va wes ‘ sates | ' . . 

Paice, of Bread-street Hill, gives t icture of a tr ily well-mannered n and man are truer, si? er, more confiding, and more humane 
Phough bred a Presb) rian, andi i ipa merchant, he was hnest , tha eT r sewh the world: we hope, we have 









no dany 






»reverenced and 














umbrella over her poor basket of fruit, that it might receive no damage,’ who draw together legraded masses in our cities—these are among the cir 
with as much carcfulness as if she had been a countess.” cumstances which combine to affect ill our manners asa nation. Slavery also 

Suc inners a ose of Joseph Paice are not often seen in our streets, was a constant element in degrading the tone of manners ; and the South fn 
our horse-cars, 0 er public places ind yet w ar to boast that women vent] who was tl t] and admiration of our Northern flunkies, 
are nowh ed with nrore courtesy and consideration thi hroughout was a type of that ss W h makes clean the outside of the cup and the 
Am: %. Some twenty-five o1 irty years ago, when the late venerabl it whose inward rt is full of wickedness. The manners of a 











which 











omnibi Op} d and a pool black woman with a lh ivy basket got in Mr in nh possessed essentials of good manners He showed us 
There was no seat for her, and no one of the young men in the om what manners an Amer “railsplitter”’’ might have. They were the 
offered her his p Mr. Quincy rose, and, with the quietest politeness ianners of a good heart trusted tself ar ther met Upon such a 
8 the woman, “ Madam, be good enough to take this seat,” and he took foundation we may build tever superstructure beauty, grace, and art 











thoug] manners be uncouth and unconventional to. 








acteristic of the man. day, they shall to-morrow- hundred years hence—be the noble manners 
art but of refined and elegant cultivation, 








Yet although morals is the best of good manners, and the good man, of men not only gentle in 
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eee eee i NOTICE OF REMOVAL. 


\ 
IOHIUN & EBBS 
( I ( 
; ‘ pleas nar cing to their friends and the public that they will remove on or 
' , fore the first of May inst. to the more couvenient and capacious premises, 
46 Broapway, 
I 

‘ ( \ ' ee t 1 Diisseldorf Gallery, where they will have better facilities for displaying 


' ? 
| STANDARD ENGLISIL WORKS, 


Mu . GALLERIES OF ART AND ENGRAVINGS, GusTAVE DorE’s MAGNIFICENT 
| 
1 Widdlet | " ) BIBLE, \I DoRrE’s OTHER WORKS, 
| ‘ ( | & Sons. | A vy. R ; 
ILLUMINATED MISSALS 
I | & > s Oo ss and uty), 
j | «5 a " . " ‘ 
Pili BES AMERICAN WORKS 
I ( & ( \ te] 


HET Ty 
TOURTHER WITH 


‘ 3a KLINE STATIONER’ i POGRAPIL ALBUMS PHOTOGRAPH PICTURES, 


‘ 
~ ( « ( 1 | Ere 
FY i & ¢ I I 
t rust PUBLISHED, 
l _ ) ( & ( \ ] ( ( 
LL.p ( re ~ 
‘ iy . | A *% | N 7 ° 
. ( te i’ hy » 3 i\ . D \ LOL K 9 
I : ( 5 & ( Ana 
) j J 
\ TaLeE or THE GREAT PLAGUI 
I ) M i i l I & I \ Rey 
( a8 
re , By Author « Mary Powel et 
I ~ \ I & Pic \ I 
Andrew On tint ] 1 top. #1 75 
i r ny i edges, 0 op, § ) 
Phe i J ( 1. B. Lipy & ( . I ‘ 
( eq I \ sander Stra I i The first edi 1 <« iis charmin ook was exhausted within a week of ita 
I Laws of Short W J. L. | Leyp &H \ y. R b 1 publication 
" vin ‘ ny > 
M . s Good-for-N Ley] & Holt n ve 7 \ NEW EDITION NOW READY. 
I 
H k 1 WoM. I Ay. | Leyt & Holt \ N 
P 3. W. M. Thacker { it & Holt Ady.) " ‘ ; + ae ee 
This beautiful storv of domes f ' fering. and self-sacrificing fidelity, 
Y seed a ae ' 3 Cox's Leypoldt & Holt A >| will be read by old and ye with ¢ r attention and pleasure.”—Ch. Intelligencer. 
we s. W.M. 1 . y. 4 ‘ & Holt \ ( in : : 
New \ ‘ I I I This is a delichtfu ory. fullof d e te ies, and one which those who have 
I " le a P Tick & I \ ) r 1 id the author's * Househo ~ j ias M ind * Mary Powell’ will hasten to 
( I \ IT i «& | | | De ’ 
. i A fase ny stor In its st . hea istror mblance to the Schéinberg 
: “ Cotta Fa vy. Its 1 ) ONE nt al t has a decided merit as a pic 
\ & I hr 1% ture of i} and yx f riand two hundred vears ago.’ 1m. Preshyte 
‘> ‘ I \ ! 
‘ [ r ‘ Ch 1\ t of the 1 t char ng * ies we have read in many a 
i ’ 1 \ 
i \ M | " fe 
) ° + 
\ i . ‘Now | t ( of vent in past times has been given. and the 
‘ ’ . Ad . des prot ltou 24 rma t cord of human nature for all times,” Vew 


) Mata ets M. W. DODD, Publisher, 


, m4. In prep 
t t La I 1} ‘ J 506 Broadway, New York 
I e ees 


ik Ga i 
\ 7 "I 
; er I t ‘I | T i 
oot for Hl I \ I Just Published. 
| { r M I ' 
Art ot ( I oO Di & ( A | to THE GIANT CITIES OF BASHAN; AND SYRIA’S HOLY PLACES by Rev. A. L 
PORTER ' of “M s Havd-Book to 8 1 and Palestine.” Handsomely 
\ 1 = 33 
i i i it ' pp. 3%. p } 
\\ i © I | & H , \ Rt “The ' t ts cust it pushes investigation 
‘ : , , » hitherto 5 ; : ir jocalities, tl iuthor visited 
I ~ dom e « d hy European travellers,”—Hours at 
P ' i | , , fam . sof Pales Mr. I er pas over, and opens up new 
‘ \ H.M , of regio ( I i iole volume is exceedingly en- 
| \ l A i , ‘ l " f the desolated cities of 
© Geol ‘ \ & i Bas ‘ of gia tf io rivet the attention of the reader.”—P) 
| ‘ " A 
i! ‘ ~ | \ 
AN SHELL OF KNOWLEDGE. By A. L. 0. E. O stration. 1S8mo, muslin, 
I 4) ! 
\ « 
. ES OM EGY] By A. L. O. E. Illustrated. 12mo, muslin, price $1 50, 
\ EF K 
| respectable booksellers, or will be mailed free on re 
' 1 ) Nos t ‘ 
M . v — f pric \ mab < 
R " plot | , adi 
I J. B. Wa 
vols THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 


Che snd Violet. Author of M.W. Dodd N W le of. 1% a a : " 4 
the Great ; 137 Grand Street, New York. 
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$51 Broome STREET, New York, 
WILL PUBLISH SATURDAY, MAY 
MEMOIRS OF A GOOD-FOR-NOTHING. 
A Novel of the German Romantic School, 
By Jos i EICHEN I 
TRANSLATED BY CHARLES G. LELAND 
With illustrated Title-payve and \ s, by E. B. 1 s 
1 12mo, $1 
tHEY MAY ISHED 
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Edited by J. L. Banpwin 
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' 
I bal | 
The first i ft r eclitic f Twa tAY vorks 


HENRY ESMOND. 2 
PENDENNIS. 3 vols 


Nation. 


YELLOWPLUSHI PAPERS AND ¢ S DIARY 
NEWCOMES. 4 vols 
* A beautiful edition, in s ] pr l yumes Inder 
* Whore vishes t ‘ " = , , oa 
nor so elevant as to preclud t uss ind o 
mental on the elf, ha 
», I } Vl ( 
I Si 
The publishers wi l i ( 
price 
‘ ,  . rt > 1 ra ,rA ‘ ‘ ' 
SIX INTER STING VN QO ELS 
I. MISS OONA McQUARRII 
AS "W | 
BY I \NDEI!I ITH 
Aut of A] I \ s 1\ 1 S1 
\ ‘ } 
full « \ 
Il LUCY ARLYN 
BY J RO fIDGHI 
Lutl N ! x2 
rt 8 
vr 3 Py Me, i 
tr i B 
ITI ST WARY v’’S SUMMER. 
\u ( x2 
‘This i iltivates iind 
helonys to 1 0 
inal and e1 
Ey. HONOR MA Y 
The ws r n i 
clas liis a book W hv ! ‘ / ( 
¥. LEIGHTOR Cou & I 
\ rm i] > ry 
bb WEN \ LINGSI " 
Author of ** Ray I BR x 
“This is. on tl W o 2 
and vigorous rt ! s 
aesharpness of 0 u ta : 
and the landscape-painti ) Mir. is maid ha 
Advertiser 
VI. ASPHODEI 
\ > AM KI si ! 
lon 1 
The author has a poet’= nature, and thereisr i} ce. beauty. and refit 
ment in its conception, the sket ) da ment of character, and t a 
gems of thought and expression in which it ab ls 
*.* Any of these books sent, post-paid, on receipt of ce 


TICKNOR & FIELDS, 


Publishers, Boston, 


“Why are we not animals ?—See first page * Round Ta April 28, 18 
REOFIELD’S COMPARATIVE PHYSIOCNOMY. 
ILLUSTRATED BY 30 DRAWINGS SHOWING RESEMB "WREN 
MEN AND ANIMALS 


1 vol. Svo. Price $ 
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MACAULATY’S SPEEBC 
READY, A HANDSOME LIBRARY EDIT 
SPEECHES OF LORD MACAULAY. 
Reprinted in a Connected and Complete Series, f t Stan 1A 
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H E S. 
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They emb whole o dis “7 House of Com 
mons ranged chronolog rder 2 vols. crown Sve. 4 si 
Also Just P shed 
DR. FRANCIS'S OLD NEW YORK: 
Orn, REMINISCENCES OF THE Past Sixty YEARS, WITH A MeMot Dr. t Nels 
BY HENRY T. TUCKERMAN 
Svo, with Ste P ut $2 BO 
WIDDLETON Publisher, 
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I Railway Ty , 73.4 if 
Hudson Kiver 100 11044 1104 Ly 
Reading Railroad. 104 1053, 106% 1 








Advance. Decline 


Michigan Southern ‘ 82 iy 4 
Cleveland and Pittsburgh. ‘ S14 81 l i 
Chicago and North-western ; 4} » 
“ “ Preferred ‘ ‘ 
Ch roand Rock Island 121 122%; ] 
P., Fort Way and Chicago ) 98%, ' 
Canton 4 5a 


Cumberland 11'¢ 13 1143; 

Mariposa lly 1239 123% i 
American Gold 12634 124 12 

Bankers’ Bills on London 10734 ( 1094 1 

Call Loans 5 5 5 


The stock market has been rather | 


Reading has sold as hig 


two of the clique stocks have advanced. | 103 


Pittsburgh at 824, and Illinois Central at 122. No specific cause has been 


assigned for the advance, which is simply due to the cliques moving the 
stocks up by fresh purchases in the idea that they are thus making 


Erie 
rt interest in both, but the earnings are falling 


noney 


and Central are steady without much animation. There is a large 


sho off so fast that even the 


boldest bulls do not care to corner them. Governments have 


been active 
chiefly on seller’s option, large lots having been sold to arrive. 


The annual report of the Erie Railway Company for the year 1865 has 
) pan) d 





at length made its appearance. It is full of instruction. The business 
the year 1865 compares as follows with that of 1864: 
1std 1865 Inereas 
Gross earnings . ° , . . . 13,420,643 15,434,774 105,151 
Expenses ° . ° ° ° ° S41 285 10,568,264 14 
Net earnings F ‘ ‘ 41,468,358 5,066,510 508,152 
It would thus appear that expenses increase so much faster than earning 


that an increase of over $2,000,000 in traffic ensured only about $598,000 


increase in profits. But we must turn to page nine of the report before we 


make too sure how much the profits really we On that page the dire 


ore state that they expended in the year 1865 $4,041,293 in “ construction,” 


to wit: in new locomotives and cars, new side-track, shops, depots, bridges, 


engine-houses, etc. As the facts actually stand, therefore, the business of 


1865 was as follows: 
Gross receipts 


Operating expenses 
Construction 


$15,494,774 
10,368, 204 
4,041,203 
Net profits for the year f 125.217 
m bonds, rents, taxes, and 
»,000,000. This, of course 


out of which the company had to pay inter 


dividends, amounting in all to a trifle ove: 


l 


could not be done. Having spent in constr m nearly all the money 


irned, the directors were forced to borrow in interes st, taxes, 


rder to pay 





rents, and dividends, and they did accordingly ijorrow as follows: 
On sterling bonds ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ ° : ‘ e § 
On fourth morty bonds 
On Long Dock bonds 
Total $5,335,637 


If this were first year during which the company had to 


the \ 
money to pay interest on its bonds, rents, taxes, and dividends, the ¢ 


might be susceptible of explanation ; but, on referring to the rep 


year ago, we find that in the year 1864 the company borrowed as fol] 





On fifth mortgage bonds . ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ $7 “) 
Ou Buffalo branch bonds 1 ) 
On long dock bonds : ' ' 460.4 
On construction stock , 2,2 
Total . ‘ ‘ »  $3.419,600 


In that year the interest on bonds, rents, taxes, and dividends amounted 


to $4,458,042, toward which sum it thus appears that the earnings of the 


road only contributed about a million. Not only, therefore, have the divi- 


dends been borrowed for two years, but most of the money paid for interest 


on bonds, taxes, and rents. ‘The following table tells the story : 

Years Dividends Pi Money Borrowed, 
inti . P > 1.4 33 o600 
1865 1,813,282 : ' 

Total $3,273,334 $8,955,237 


of the 


its cost stood at 840,104,700; it now stands at $47,476,782 


When the company was taken out hands of the receiver on 1st 


January, 1862 


(exclusive of floating debt increase in four years, $7,372,082, considerably 





more than the : +sum paid cf dividends 


‘Re answer Oj 
They say that the road is not finished, and never will be ; that the money 


1865 was used 


in the shay 
‘tors to these startling figures is very simple. 
borrowed in 1864 and 


to increase the capacity and property 


of the road, and that it (the road) is just so much the more valuable by the 
said expenditure; that they see no reason why they should not go on bor- 
rowing money to lay a new track and increase their capacity for doing bust 


ness, though at the same time they are paying dividends out of earnings. | 


The Nation. 
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This line of argument raises the vexed question as to what constitutes con 





struction proper, and what repairs. Allowing that the directors are right in 
their theory, that there is nothing inconsistent in tne simultanecus | Ww 
ion and the payment of dividends to sto¢ leray 
( n i vidends could » justified if the mon DOr 
vas to keep the road in repair, or to replace worn-out locomotives a 
‘ » rebuild station and freight houses falling into ruin. This is precisel 
the difficulty with t] Of the expenditure under the head 
of construction during only about a million was for n 
new iildings, w e nearly $2,500,000 was for cars, locomotives, sl s 
de] ts, and th ke, and on rhit to have been charg l to repair Of the 
SELOAL LOS sper n ction’ in 1865 only about &810,000 was for 
v track, and perhaps $250,000 for absolutely new works. ‘The 1 
for new locomotives and cars, depot and freight buildings, bridges, shops 


all 


A road which cannot earn enough 


c., and clearly should have been, in part at events, if not wholly, 


charged to repairs. money to keep its 


buildings in repair and to replace worn-out cars by ne to add new 


W ones, 01 


cars and locomotives from time to time as they may be required, certainly 
ac] s i 

) ldy + , aAivia 

uld not pay dividends 

It is now understood that the floating debt of the Erie is nearly $4,000, 

he comy 


OOO, and 


that t 





any has no means of paying this debt except 
i al ’ 


- + +} ‘ . lor } rer tane it} 
Sale Of more stock at par. lt nder the circumstances 1t Is 


ditiicult to perceive 


upon what grounds the f 


anticipate most satisfact ry 1 sults from 
the operations of the road.” It would be more natural to anticipate, first, a 
suspension of dividends, which is inevitable ; and secondly, whenever the 
money market becomes active, so that the Erie acceptances now afloat can 


no longer be negotiated, new suits by angry creditors, new judgments, and 


probably, after a long agony, a second lapse into the hands of a receiver 
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DEMULCENT SOAP, 
FOR CHAPPED AND TENDER HANDS, 
FOR 


TOILET AND BATH USE. 


MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 
Cc. HULL’S SON, 
$2 PARK ROW, N. Y. 


J. 


Ipwarde of 100 styles of Toilet and Staple Soaps, 


by all Dealers, 


MARVIN’S 


PATENT FIRE AND BURGLAR SAFE: 
Superior to any others in the following particulars 


are more fire-proof 

are more burglur-proof, 

are perfectly dry 

do not lose their fire-proof q 
by 


The 

The 

I he 

They 
Manufactured only 

MARVIN & CO., 2 

721 Chestnut 

Send for a deacriptive Circular. 


<<< 


ualities by age. 
65 Broadway. 


Street, Philadelphia. 


For sale 


WHEELER & WILSON’S SEWING MACHINES, 


§25 BROADWAY, 'N. Y., 
MAKE THE 
LOCK-STITCH, 
and rank highest on of the elasticity, perma 
pence, beauty, and general desirableness of the stitching 
when done, and the wide range of its application. 
of American Instilute 


account 


The Horace Waters 
Grand, Square, and Upright PIANOS, 
HARMONIUMS and CABINET ORGANS. 
and retail, at reduced prices. To let, and rent allowed if 
purchased. Monthly payments received for the same 
Second-hand Pianos at bargains, prices $60, $75, $100, 
#125, £150, $175, $200, and $225. Factory and Warerooms 
481 Broadway. Cash paid for second-hand Pianos. 


FRANCIS & LOUTREL, 
45 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK, 


Report 


MELODEONS, 
Wholesale 


STATIONERS, STEAM PRINTERS, 


AND 
BLANK-BOOK MANUFACTURERS, 
Supply everything in their line at lowest prices. 
kind of Writing Paper, Account Books, Fancy and Staple 
Stationery, Diaries for 1866, Expense Books, etc. Orders 
solicited. 


DECKER & CO., 
MANUFACTURERS OF PIANO-FORTES, 
419 BROOME STREET, 

One Block\East of Broadway, N. Y. 

These Pianos stand unriveailed in regard to their sing- 
ing quality; volume and purity of tone; sympathetic, 
elastic, and even touch; and durability of construction 
which enables them to remain in tune much longer than 


ordinary Pianos. 

OAKLEY & MASON, 
PUBLISHERS, BOOKSELLERS, STATIONERS, 
AND BLANK-BOOK MANUFACTL RERS, 

21 MURRAY STREET, 

Op STAND OF PRATT, OAKLEY & Co., 
Between Broadway and Chuxch Street, New York. 
Economical Housekeepers Use 

PYLE’s UO. RK. Soar. 
PYLe’s BLUEING POWDER. 
fa 


Each pucka 
New York 


Prue's SALERATUS 
Prie’s CREAM TARTAR 
Articles designe d for a 
weight Sold by best Gre 
bears the name of James PYLE 


ARCHER & PANCOAST, 


1) who want the best goods, 


eeveryw 
Manuolactorer 


ct here 


Manutfae ers of 
“ GAS FIXTURES, 
AND 
COAL-OIL LAMPS, ¢ HANDELIERS, Er 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 
MANUFACTORY AND WAREROOMS, 

9. 11. and 13 Mercer Street, New York. 
Special attention paid to the fitting up of hotels 


hails, and private residences, etc., etc 


! 


| tains mure reeds aud of greater variety than any o! 
Every | - 


The Nation. 


PARLOR AND CHURCH ORCANS 
AND MELODEONS. 


Messrs, CARHART & NEEDHAM, established in 1846, aré 
e oldest ma ’ irers of tl impre d Reed instru 
ments in the United States, Mr Carhart being the inventor 
md | itee of all th ssentia nprovements which 
ha 1d 1 thes sent 
da 
Th ive | establis nty years, « 1 
wh | od ! i i ! f 
! sof ela 
i competit hh t other 

1 ! ha ! ! m 
rut I Cr TRIUMPH OF CARHART & NEEDHAM. 
At the Fair of the Am Institute held in New York 
in 1865 CARHART & NEEDHAM received the SpectaL GoLtp 
MEDAL over all the other instrument placed there in 
com :etition rhe W Dr. Wm. Berge, C. B 
eymour (critic of the New York 77 , Thomas Apple- 
ton, celebrated « 1 builder of Bost rd 


. Georg Jardine, 











Ring an 
P rtint business 
ENT Cy FROM THE SEVERAL REPORTS OF THE 
JUDGES 
From Report of Dr. Wm. Berge. 

* The quality of the tone is the best I have ever heard, 
andt number of stops surpassed my expectations. The 
delicacy of touch and the quickness of speech are remarka 
ble. In fine, | consider the Parlor Organ of Messrs, Car- 
HART & NEEDHAM to be the best on exhibition, and there- 
fore entitled to the highest av dof the Institute.” 

From the Report of C. B. Seymour 

* The undersigned proper to resP that Car 
HART & NEEDHAM should rece) isy First Premin 
fur their large Parlor Organ 

From Report of Thomas Appleton, 


* No. 526 is the best for the following reasons: 1st. Tewon- 


ier 











2d, The ree s are placed ab the kev-board. there 
allowing a greater volume of sound to be heard. Sd, Th 
successful application of the sw which makes th 
instrument resemble the church organ more nearty than 
| any previous arrangement. 4th, The voicing of the ree 
is remarkable, and iu the smoothness and q ty of ! 
they re-embie pip more than reed bit t rument is 
undoubtedly superior to any ever before constructed with 
reeds.” 
From Report of George Jardine. " 
lo t nor and credit of the United States of Amer- 
ca a nati American citizen is the first in the world who 
d and demonstrated that not only can these 
vibrating tongues or reeds descend lower in the base. but 
of the very finest quali tone, rich, round, and full, of 
ick articulation and free irom wéindiness, right down to 

( { one of CCC ¢ No doubt the fame of these 

entiemen and their discovery will very soon and deserv- 
edly be circulated among th makers of Reed Organs in 
the world. 

From Report of Dr. Ringer. 

**No 526 is the best for the following reasons: For it 
supe rior softness, evenness, and power of tone, being 1 
reedy than in any instrument | have examined. 2d. tor 
the great number of keys of different character of tone 


which give the player an almost infinite 


binations. 


variety of com- | 


THE GOLD MEDAL. 


From Watson's Weekly irt Journal. 


*AwWARDs TO Musicat INstruments.--A gold medal 
was awarded at the late Fair of the Ameriean Inatitute to 
Carnuart & Neepuam for the best reed insttument on 
exhibition—a very just testimonial.” 


* They are an exceeding!y good substitute for an organ 


ind I can speak of the the! st terms Gro. W. 
MoRGAN 

1} t = j 1) nts of th 

xs] I. DrRistoy 

rh ure titled mk is 7 D Rest 
I il ents of Wa. A. Kine 

] i om nd the ire fay adva 
of other instrument of a similar kind.’—Cua 
FRADE! 

CARHART & NEEDHAM 

manufacture and are prepared to ¢ xport Reed Oreans of 


for Parlors 


ISS¢ ode rooms, and Churches 


Price List and Illustrated Catalogue sent free. 


Carhart & Needham, 


° % East Twenty-third Street 
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RAVEN & BACON’S PIANO-FORTES 


(ESTABLISHED 1829.) 


A full assortment of these Instruments, which hav: 
well known in the New York market for more than 
y years, constantlyou hand. We are continually add- 
ing Improvements to our Pianos, and our facilities en- 
able us to furnish them at terms and pri es satisfactory to 
purchasers, Pictoria) circulars sent by maul, . 


thirt 


Wareroom, 135 Grand St., near Broadway, New York. 
Russell Sturgis, Jr., 
ARCHITECT 
98 Broadway, New York. 
Vaux, Withers & Co., 
ARCHITECTS 
110 Broadway. 


Oimsted, Vaux & Co., 
LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTS. 
The undersigned have associated under the above title 
for the b sot furnishing advice on all matters of 
location, and Desigus and Superintendence for Buildings 
md Grounds and other Architectural and Engineering 


sine: 





Works, tncluding the Laying-out of Towns, Villages 
Parks, Cemeteries, and Gardens. 
FRED. LAW OLMSTED, 
CALVERT VAUX, 
110 Broadway, FRED K C. WITHERS. 
New York, January 1, 1866, 


Lock-Stitch Sewing Machines 
FOR FAMILIES AND MANUFACTUKERS 
THE HOWE MACHINE COMPANY 
ELIAS HOWE, Jr., Pres., 

629 BROADWAY. 


’ 


Agents wanted. 


HOME FOR INVALIDS, 
ESTABLISHED IN 1847, 
2. E. DENNISTON, M.D., 








A‘ Springda Northampton, Mass. Number limited to 
Aware of the principles Dr. Denniston proposes con- 
ducting 1 upon, we are induced to recommend his estab 


~hment for the treatment of Chronic Diseases of various 
kinds We believe it contains all the advantages of 
similar establishments, and have confidepee im the skill 


WHE peindeneyn 7 " 

rious re medial PicalicR 
he individnal cases, 
John Ware, M.D., 
M. Warren. M.D, 
M. I. Perry, M.D., 
J. Homaus, } 


and jndement exporter n 
direct the application of the wv 
according to the exig 
J.C. Warren, M.D., 
Geo, Hayward, M D., 
Edw. Reynolds, M.D., 
b Bigelow, M.D., 
February 2, 1848, 
New York, Willard Parker, M.D. 
Brooklyn, C. L. Mitchell, M.D. 


JOSEPH CILLOTT’S STEEL PENS 
OF THE OLD STANDARD QUALITY. 

pn 

Warranted. 


or Descriptive Name, ana Designating Number. 
New Series, Good and Cheap, from No. WW to No. 761. 





-j t+ 
‘nCcles O1 t 


aacoy 





Relerence 


TRADE MARK: 


oseph With 
TRADE MARE: iTokt Designating 
irm Agham. Numbers. 
For sale by 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 
91 Juhn Street, New York, 
HENRY OWEN, Sole Agent. 


STEINWAY & SONS’ 
CRAND, SQUARE, AND UPRICHT 
PIANO-FORTES 


Have taken Thirty-two First Premiums. Gold and Silver 
Medals, at the Principal Fairs held iv this country within 
the last ten years, and in addition thereto they were award- 
ed a First Prize Medal at the Grear International Exhibi- 
tion in London, 1862. in competition with 269 Pianos from 
all purts of the World. 

Pat the great superiority of these instruments is now 
universally conceded is abundantly proven’ by the Pact 
that Messrs. Steinways’ “scales, improvements, and 
peculiarities of construction” have been copied by the 
ureat majority of the manufacturers of both hemispheres 
(AS CLOSELY AS COULD BE DONE WITHOUT INFRINGEMENT 
OF PATENT RIGHTS) and that their instruments are used by 

most eminent pianists of Europe and America, who 
prefer them for their own public and private use, when- 
ever accessible 

STEINWAY & SONS direct special attention to their 

PATENT AGRAFFE ARRANGEMENT, 
which, having been practically tested in al) their grand 
and highest-priced Square Pianos, and admitted to be one 
of the vreatest improvements of modern times, will here- 
1 ter be introduced in EVERY PIANO MANUFACTURED BY 
THEM WITHOUT INCREASE OF CosT to the purchaser, in or- 
der that ALL their patrons may reap its benefits. 

STEINWAY & SONS’ PIANOs are the only American 
instruments ex >orted to Europe in large nambers, and 
used in En ‘opean concert-rooms. 

WAREROOMS, 71 & 73 EAST FOURTEENTH ST., 
between Union Square and Irving Place, New York. 


th 
the 








